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hen you send in your sub- 

scription to POLIO LIVING 
you (1) receive this magazine (2) 
you help provide this magazine for 
other polios and (3) you help 
POLIO LIVING, Inc., a non-prof- 
it corporation, to accomplish its 
goals. 

Our long-range goal is to build 
and operate a rehabilitation center 
where all polios admitted would:re- 
ceive treatment at no cost. This 
center will contain complete medical 
and therapy facilities. 

At the same time we plan to 
establish individual therapy facili- 


Joined — 
Hands and Hearts 


ties in conjunction with those 
existing. 

This is the first and only venture 
where actual polios have “joined 
hands and hearts” through the pages 
of a magazine with the profit from 
the venture going to the above goals. 

One person alone cannot accom- 
plish these goals. They are a real 
challenge, but we are confident that 
with the help of our many readers 
we can reach them. At the same 
time you will find valuable and in- 
teresting stories and information in 
the pages of POLIO LIVING 
Magazine. 
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TO HELP YOU GO AHEAD TO BETTER LIVING 
POLIO LIVING is a national magazine dedicated to serving all persons who have had po! 


lio- 
myelitis, their families and their friends, regardless of race, religion or creed. POLIO LIVING 


F is published and edited by persons having had poliomyelitis with the firm belief that by 


sharing experiences and feelings, 
Furthermore, the profit from POLIO L 
of polio rehabilitiation facilities. 


persons having 


had poliomyelitis can help each other. 
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The Fall 1956 issue of POLIO LIVING 
was given to me by a friend and | wish 
to tell you how greatly impressed | am 
with your new publication. It is attrac- 
tive, well-written, and interesting. 
Buelah B. Snell 
Chicago, | Illinois 


When first seeing the magazine and 
thumbing through it, my first thoughts 
were, "It has certainly taken someone 
long enough to come up with this type 


of printed word, but at last it is here.” 


CONGRATULATIONS!!!!IE! | am 

ing forward to my next copy. 
Joseph Savan, R.P.T, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


look- 


| think your magazine POLIO LIVING is 

doing a wonderful job in helping to 

brighten up the lives of polio cases. 
Miss Bernice A. Bober 


Medical assistant 
Bronx, New York 


Please include me in your list of very en- 
thusiastic subscribers. | took polio eight 
years ago, and | feel that your endeavor 
is one of the finest I've come across in 
that time for helping to obtain a healthy 
and hopeful attitude. 

Shirley Hartley 

Pasadena, California 


We are planning to prepare an article 
for ‘Performance, our monthly maga- 
zine, based on the article in your Fall 
issue by Floy Schoenfelder. We plan to 
summarize her attitudes and fully quote 
her ten ‘Rules for Living." 
Russell R. McGuire, Editor 
The President's Committee 
on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Infantile Paralysis Fellowship of Great 
Britain sends you very good wishes for 
the success of your enterprise. | read of 
your Journal in the Foundation News and 
was delighted to see this spontaneous 
effort on the part of a polio to help his 
fellow polios. That is exactly how this Fel- 
lowship came into being. 

Frederic Morena, O.B.E. 

London, England 


| am editor of the Pent House Press 
here at the polio center and many of 
the patients who read the paper have 
informed me they would like the maga- 
zine. 

Miss Irene Berry 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Respirator Center 


| wish you the best of success in this 
endeavor. 
Vernon C. Myers, Publisher 
Look Magazine 
As we are just starting our work, as a 


Center for polio cases, we are interested 
in getting new ideas. Please send us 
information and price. 
Dr. Eugenio Diaz Bordeu 
Centro do Tratamiento y 
Recuperacion de Poliomielitis 
Santiago de Chile 
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Foot-Drive Controls 


Written for Cameron Enns 
By Mildred Tappe 


“Cameron's device for foot con- 
trol driving is a wonderful thing. 
He took me for a ride to demon- 
strate it and don't think I ever felt 
more complete confidence m a 
driver's ability to control his car. 1 
had polio in 1951 and came out 
with good arms. | was a reporter 
for the Los Angeles Examiner.” 


Mildred Tappe 


oot controlled steering for the 

handicapped driver is now avail- 
able because a young California 
man who contracted polio in 1952 
was left with severe upper extrem- 
ity involvement. 
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Cameron Enns, of Kingsburg, 
California, found transportation a 
constant problem once he was dis- 
charged from the hospital and was 
faced with the problem of getting 
al out on his own. 

He discovered that although there 
are a number of automobile hand 
controls available for the polio with 
good arms, and poor legs, the re- 
verse certainly was not true. 

There is an old saying that 
“Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion’. In Cameron’s case this proved 
out, for, with the help of an engi- 
neer friend, he then proceeded to 
devise the only foot steering control 
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the California State Motor Vehicle 
Department has ever approved. His 
vocational counselor, A. G. Garris, 
of the State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Bureau, also took a great in- 
terest in the development of this 
unit. 

The physical requirements for 
satisfactory use are as follows: (a) 
At least 90 per cent normal use of 
legs; (b) Ability to raise one leg 
at a time from floor board; (c) 
lair muscle strength in lower back 
and sides for stability; and (d) 
Normal reflex action and eye to 
foot coordination, 

For those who wish to compare 
their disabilities with Cameron’s to 
determine whether they are capable 
of foot contro! steering, his briefly 
are as follows: 

He has two flail arms with slight 
use of his left hand, no abdominal 
muscles, fair lateral muscles, near- 
ly normal lower back and legs, and 
his breathing capacity is about 30 
per cent of normal with no func- 
tional use of chest and upper back 
muscles. 

After considerable experimenta- 
tion Cameron and his friend, Dave 
Kope, discovered that the device is 
best installed in a 1956 or 1957 Ford 
with automatic transmission, power 
steering, and turning indicator. The 
Ford is particularly suitable because 
there is more leg room between the 
steering column and the left side 
panel, more room between fire wall 
and floor, and because the gear 
selector column and steering column 
are separate. This is necessary for 
installation of the foot gear selec- 
tor. 

The steering device is on the same 
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principle as conventional operation 
and is entirely foot operated. Ab- 
solutely no use of the hands or arms 
is required. 

A particularly nice feature is that 
the steering unit does not interfere 
with the standard driving controls. 
Thus families who cannot afford 
to operate two automobiles are not 
inconvenienced. 

The left foot operates the steering 
control and the right foot operates 
the brake, throttle and gear selec- 
tor, all of which are mounted in- 
conspicuously below the dashboard. 

After a few days of practice, 
Cameron took his state driver’s ex- 
amination and passed with a near 
perfect score. He found actually 
that foot controlled driving took 
less effort than he had formerly 
used in normal driving. There are 
no restrictions as to where he may 
drive, and several cars now equipped 
with the device are being driven in 
all California areas including the 
heavy, fast moving traffic of Los 
Angeles. 

Cameron and those whose cars are 
similarly equipped have found a 
renewed cense of independence and 
self-sufficiency in being able to 
drive again. 

The device is in the process of 
being patented and Cameron, of 
course, in addition to being able to 
offer something which will be of 
considerable benefit to other handi- 
capped persons, also hopes to ad- 
vance along the road of economic 
self-sufficiency through sale of the 
controls which are custom built. 

Those who wish further informa- 
tion mav write to Cameron Enns, 
c/o Polio Living Magazine. 








How | Learned to Frog Breathe 






By Rush Light 


“It is with great sorrow in my 
heart that I write you that Rush 
passed away August 21. His death 
was caused by a kidney block. He 
was sick only four days. Rush 
and I had always been inseparable 
throughout our married life, which 
would have been 15 years in Decem- 
ber. 1 am enclosing the story on 
Frog Breathing that Rush and I had 
started to write. Learning to Frog 
Breathe was a wonderful thrill to 
both of us. It really meant a new 
life for us and it did bring much 
added happiness. I have a lot of 
wonderful memories. It would be 
so wonderful if his experiences 
could help someone else.” 

Sincerely, 


Mrs. Rush Light 
Bobby, Ronnie, and 
Gayle Ann 





Bobby, Gayle Ann, Ronnie and Irene, 
shown with Rush in their home. 
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Px’ knocked at our door on July 
26, 1954. On May 23, 1955 I 
came home from the hospital in an 
iron lung unable to breathe any on 
my own. When I was in the hospit- 
al I heard talk of frog breathing 
but no one seemed to know how 
to do it so I more or less dismissed 
it from my mind. 

After coming home I was watch- 
ing television and I saw a man who 
was telling that his wife, Ida, was 
a polio patient. My wife made a 
note of her address and together 
we wrote her a letter. Later Ida 
acknowledged our letter and told us 
she had learned to frog breathe an 
hour and a half and if we so de- 
sired she would be happy to send 
us information about it and her 
experiences in learning. We wrote 
her again and in March of this year 
we received her instructions. Im- 
mediately my wife and I started to 
try and learn but still no air went 
into my lungs. 

In the meantime by listening to 
radio and through correspondence 
we got acquainted with Basil who 
also told us that he too had learned 
to frog breathe. 

Reading and re-reading the litera- 
ture that had been sent to us J still 
had not learned to frog breathe. We 
wrote Ida and Basil again and told 
them that so far nothing had hap- 
pened but I was putting forth every 
effort trying to learn. Ida immedi- 
ately answered and told us not to 
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become discouraged for one cannot 
always get that “frog happy” sensa- 
tion at first. It might take weeks, 
months or even years to learn. She 
also said to place the tongue as if 
mashing potatoes in the roof of 
mouth. Basil also answered right 
away and he said he learned by 
locking his tongue behind his bottom 
front teeth and then he used his 
tongue and adams apple as a pump 
to push air into his lungs. I placed 
my tongue as Basil told me and for 
the first time I felt a pain in my 
chest. I knew I had finally gotten 
air into my lungs. I had learned to 
frog breathe. That was April 26 of 
this year. I frog breathed one min- 
ute and 50 seconds. We were so 
thrilled we telephoned our parents 
and friends telling them the won- 
derful news. 


I felt if only I could strengthen 
my tongue muscles perhaps I could 
learn faster so I started chewing 
bubble gum continuously. 


The next day I was able to in- 
crease my time a few more seconds. 
We even borrowed a stop watch so 
that we would know exactly how 
many seconds I would gain each 
day. 

I learned fast—in just one week 
I had learned to frog breathe nine 
minutes and thirteen and a half sec- 
onds. In twelve days I was frog 
breathing thirty-two minutes and 
ten seconds. During this time there 
were a few days when I was unable 
to increase my breathing time. My 
tongue just wouldn’t go the right 
way. A little discouraging but I’d 
just chew bubble gum a little harder 
hoping to strengthen the muscles 
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I needed. After about two weeks I 
developed an irritation in my throat 
and I was unable to frog breathe 
at all for several days. But as soon 
as my throat would let me—back to 
frogging I went always trying to 
increase each day. 

After three months frogging 1 
am able to be free of any respira- 
tory equipment for five hours dur- 
ing a days time. I was one of the 
lucky ones—I learned fast. It takes 
a lot of determination not to give 
up and a lot of faith in God, but 
you, too, can learn to frog breathe! 


Remember 

1. Thoroughly convince yourself 
that you will not give up until you 
have learned to frog breathe. 

2. With the iron lung in oper- 
ation open mouth and hold res- 
pirator breath. This will aid in 
learning to shut throat so air will 
not come out of nose or mouth. 
When one has learned to hold a 
respirator breathe, then you are 
ready to try and learn to frog 
breathe with the repirator (iron 
lung) off. 

3. With iron lung off open mouth 
and let air fall in, place tongue be- 
hind bottom front teeth (do not 
take away at any time) and almost 
simultaneously place back of tongue 
up against the roof of mouth, then 
down pushing air down the throat 
and closing the mouth. Continue 
doing this action seven to ten times 
which in my case was equal to a 
respirator breath. 


A Gift Worth Giving: 
POLIO LIVING 











Do You 


Remember 
By Alice Lee 


They say there’s no great loss 
without some small gain, and I’ve 
found that true in many, many ways 
in the seven years since polio put 
me in a wheel chair. One thing that 
impressed me shortly after my 
arrival at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
for functional therapy, was the fact 
that the patients soon acquire a new 
and specialized lingo, just as a jazz 
fan does. 

Do you remember, in the dear, 
dead days beyond recall, say about 
the year 1948 B. P. ( Before Polio), 
when you relegated muscles to a 
place of minor importance in your 
scheme of life? As far as you were 
concerned there were two kinds— 
arm muscles and leg muscles. -The 
rest. of you, apparently, was com- 
posed of bone, fat, and gristle. That 
was before you begun to chatter 
learnedly of deltoids, triceps, an- 
terior tibials, and the like. 

Do you remember when a glut 
was an over-abundance of some- 
thing and your fanny was what 
you sat on? 

—and a transplant was some- 

thing they did to vegetables ? 

—and a P.T. was a type of boat 

that gave the Japs a beating? 

—and O.T. was what the station- 

master chalked on the blackboard 

when the train was no more than 

a half-hour late? 

—and a brace meant a pair of 

pheasants ? 

—and a portable furnished soft 

background music on a picnic? 


—and a sling was what you 
drank, hot and strong (for me- 
dicinal purposes only) when you 
felt yourself coming down with a 
cold? 

Fellow polios, do you remember 
when a trapezius was that thing the 
Man on the Flying swung through 
the air on? 

—and atrophy was the silver cup 

our girls’ field hockey team won? 
—and opponens were those drips 

on the other side? 

All together now, heave a sigh 
and wipe away a tear for the Good 
Old Days, but remember, it could 
have been worse. You might have 
had psoriasis, or halitosis, or lordo- 
sis, or even pediculosis. You might 
even have contracted that brand- 
new ailment we came across the 
other day in the ads—Laxative 
Lag. So count your blessings, fel- 
low polios, you may have lost some 
muscles, but you have enlarged 
your vocabularies. 


Salk Shots, 
Anyone? 

Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, M. D., 
Medical Director of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
was asked “Should people who have 
had polio be vaccinated?” He said 
emphatically, “Yes”. There are 
three types of polio virus and a 
person who has recovered from in- 
fection by one type is not necessar- 
ily immune to the other two.” He 
went on to say, “not a single case 
of paralytic polio has been reported 
in any individual protected by all 
three shots of Salk Vaccine”. 
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Paint the World 
with Sunshine 


By Blanche 


n August 1910 I had an attack of 

Polio or Infantile Paralysis as it 
was then called. This was reported 
to be the second case in the state 
of lowa, and I have reasonable 
proof of this statement. I was an 
instructor of English and Lan- 
guages in the Randolph, Iowa. High 
School. To me this illness seemed 
a tragedy because I had just com- 
pleted my second year of teaching 
after graduating from Upper Iowa 
University at Fayette, lowa in 
1908, and the future looked VERY 
bright for a successful career. Now 
I must adjust myself to a life of 
partial paralysis—right arm, left 
limb. I decided to look on the “‘sun- 
ny side” of life and try to bring 
happiness to others instead of ab- 
sorbing it all to myself. The prac- 
tice of this philosophy enabled me 
to walk again with a slight limp, 
resume my teaching career by in- 
structing in the local high school, 
and after retiring to keep busy 
working as librarian in our local 
library. I have had four fractures 
of the paralyzed limb—two of them 
in the hip. I can drive my car 
which has a special device for dirp- 
ming lights. However, when the 
Iowa severe winters come, I remain 
at home but do all of the clerical 
work—ordering books, cataloging, 
answering special correspondence— 
at my home. 
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A. Sherman 





BLANCHE SHERMAN says “What more 


can | expect from life?" 


My hobbies are my interest in the 
local library which I helped to 
establish, helping the children of 
my former pupils in their class 
work, and taking a keen interest 
in the local events in my town. I 
conducted the Polio Campaign in 
my town last January. What more 
can I expect from life? Sometimes 
when I am not too busy, I write 
poetry some of which I have had 
published, In my adjustment to the 
type of life I now lead due to polio 
I was helped greatly by my parents, 
relatives and friends who never said 
a discouraging word to me. I am 
“seventy years young” and hope to 
“Paint the World With Sunshine” 
many years more. 





Assistive Device 





For Weak Shoulder 


By Leland Miller, OTR, and 
Richard A. Canterbury, Assistive Device Technician 


he deltoid problem that we of- 

ten see as a polio residual pre- 
sents a real functional problem to 
the patient. It goes beyond the 
muscle itself and must be discussed 
from the point of view of the basic, 
general function of the arm. 

We have come to look upon the 
arm merely as the positioner of the 
hand, which is the real tool of use 
of the upper extremity. However, 
when we find a weak point in the 
arm, everything distal to that weak 
point suffers a functional loss. 

How many reaching hand posi- 
tioning motions of the arm depend 
upon first being able to swing the 
arm up and out from the body at 








the shoulder? A good many of 
them. This lifting the arm up and 
out from the body into what is 
more correctly called abduction is 
the primary job of the deltoid 
muscle, 

In many cases it has been found 
that other basic shoulder muscles 
are intact and capable of operation 
in and of themselves, but frustrated 
in function by the loss of primary 
deltoid positioning of the arm. 

As one goal of device manage- 
ment in these cases it has been our 
endeavor to design and fabricate a 
device that would raise the func- 
tional levels of such an extremity. 

When an experimental device 
that supported the arm in moderate 
abduction and allowed functional 
use of other muscles and muscle 
groups was attached to an airplane 
splint chassis, it was noted that un- 
desirable spinal curvatures were 
encouraged. The airplane splint 
chassis was then discarded for a 
rigid molded pelvic belt that by- 
passed the weak spinal column and 
placed the stress directly upon the 
lower extremities. The earlier used 
double number 40 steel rolier chain 
that was used on edge to hold the 


BEN BRUBAKER highly recom- 
mends this device. Ben, with this 
assistive device, is shown typing. 
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PP. a 
arm in abduction was given up for 
the more satisfactory “Warm 
Spring type” bearings and support 
arms. 

With the wonderful help of the 
perfect patient, BEN BRUBAKER, 
a useful and functional device 
evolved for the ambulatory patient 
with unilateral or bilateral deltoid 
polio residuals. 

Of course, modifications of the 
same device have been extensively 
used for wheel chair patients with 
similar involvements. 

The ramifications of device man- 
agement go beyond immediate func- 
tion, however. By using the extrem- 
itv, the patient gains strength in re- 
maining muscle groups that might 
later be of immeasurable worth to 
him following such a surgical pro- 
cedure as scapulo-humeral fusion. 
The support of the arm pan that 
allows function often also prevents 
undesirable subluxation of the 
shoulder joint. 

This particular device is only one 
of many that has grown out of the 
Assistive Device Division of the 
Occupational Therapy Program of 
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the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, Peoria, Illinois. 
It is another way of helping the 
patient capitalize on his post polio 
assets rather than dwelling upon 
what has been lost any longer than 
to minimize it. 


Laugh 
At Yourself 


Dear POLIO LIVING, 

I am an eighteen year old art 
student. Two years ago I contracted 
Polio and have been in a 
wheelchair. 

I have found that in having a 
handicap, it is very important for 
the individual to maintain some 
sense of humor and be able to 
laugh at himself. 

| have tried to do this with some 
cartoons. These are two of my re- 
actions to happening while in the 
hospital. Since I was very im- 
pressed with your magazine, | 
thought perhaps your other polio 
readers might chuckle a little by 
seeing my ae 


since 


Sincerely your, 
Harriet Pincus 


bac! to That's a Nov 
ten Bicep? 





























Nation-wide 
Expansion 


by 


Mary Switzer 


Director 
Office of 
Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Washington, D.C. 


During the last ten years, more 
than 31,000 victims of polio have 
been rehabilitated through the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program 
which means they have received 
the services they needed to help 
them become as active as possible, 
to learn skills, to get and hold jobs. 
In retrospect, that seems to be a lot 
of service to a lot of disabled men 
and women, 

But we have known all too well 
that not enough of those disabled 
by polio were receiving service, that 
much more needed to be done. For 
vears, we have worked closely with 
the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, so that the size and 
nature of the problem has been kept 
clearly before us. Today, two devel- 
opments of tremendous magnitude 
give us real reason for hope. 

The first is a nation-wide expan- 
sion of the State-Federal program 
of vocational rehabilitation, in 
which both the States and the Fed- 
eral government are investing more 
funds and efforts to enable the pro- 
gram to serve those who need help. 

The second is the success of the 
Salk vaccine, which promises to 
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sharply reduce the number of 
people who will be stricken with 
paralytic polio. 

While one type of research has 
produced a vaccine, other types of 
research are under way to improve 
rehabilitation methods. For example, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation has made a research grant to 
the Attending Staff Association of 
the Los Angeles County Hospital 
in California, to endeavor to devel- 
op methods of instituting rehabili- 
tation measures for patients while 
still under respirator care, including 
experimental work on the modifica- 
tion of respirator equipment for 
this purpose. 

No one in a position to know 
feels that the battle against polio 
is won—but if ever there was sound 
reason for hope and optimism, it 
is now. 





Polios Help 
March of Dimes 


Ruth Guyler of Los Angeles, 
California and member of the Adult 
Post-Polio Club tells how they are 
sponsoring M.O.D. ‘Koffee 
Klatches”. Several house wives 
gather at one home and _ provide 
coffee and donuts for everyone in 
their neighborhood. Sometimes 
nearby office workers drop in for 
coffee. The local paper will print 
the dates and addresses. 

Bobbe Faris, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania volunteered to write publicity 
for the Polio March of Dimes 
Drive. She says, “that was some- 
thing I could do at home and I had 
a wealth of material to draw on.” 
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You Too, Can Write 
for Magazines 


By Jerry Sohl 


Jerry Sohl is an authority on 
this subject being the author of 
seven books, also books reprinted in 
England, France, Italy, Argentina, 
Brasil, and Japan, Next Book, a 
suspense novel titled PRELUDE 
TO PERIL, published by Rinehart 
& Co., will come out in’ February 
His stories have also appeared in 
many national magasines—Editor. 


iditors, whether of confession 
magazines or of the polished 
prose Atlantic Monthly type, are 
forever looking for good stories to 
buy and print in their publications, 
and they stand ready to pay any- 
where from a dollars to a 
thousand or two, depending upon 
the magazine, the story and the 
writer. 


few 


Basically all one needs to do is 
provide the story, typing it double- 
spaced on 8% x 11 paper, an inch 
margin on all sides, enclosing no 
letter but simply a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope in case of re- 
jection, 

What kind of story to write? 
What thrills you? What kind do 
you get a kick out of ? Pick up your 
favorite magazine, see what the 
editor is buving. Go thou and do 
likewise. If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, dissect the stories vou like, 
find what makes them tick, type 
them out on your typewriter to see 
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what they look like and get the 
“feel” of it. Then look at yours. 
Editors help earnest writers, 
particularly those who strive to sell 
to his magazine exclusively. If you 
have any promise at all, the editor 
will write you a personal note 
which can be the opening for cor- 
respondence and (pray) ultimate 
sales. Of course it is best to start 
with lesser magazines, unless you 
insist on trying to crack the Post, 
which will take longer. 
tricks to the trade 
which can be gleaned from a num- 
ber of writer’s books and maga- 
zines or conversations with profes- 
sionals, but nothing teaches faster 
than trial and Think of it 
this way: For every rejection, 
you've put in another hour, day or 
week (bow long did it take you?) 
at vour apprenticeship. The reward 
is yet to come. 


There are 


error, 


If story-writing does not appeal, 
there are any number of allied 
fields—article writing, gag-writing, 
cartoon work, verse, fillers—all of 
which may be carried on very prof- 
itebly at home, and there is less 
competition in these fields. Details 
can be found in writers’ magazines 
on the newsstand, in the library. 

The successful writer invariably 
has a motto etched by experience 
deep in his brain. It is: I will be 
dismayed by nothing. 





You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


withthe Genuine / a 


j 


Battle Creek ‘1 
HEALTH « 
BUILDER 


“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of effi- 
cient vibratory massage! Health Builder gives 
you pleasant, scientific deep- tissue manipulation 
—'‘at the snap of a switch.” Helps weight and 
figure problems, muscle-toning, blood circula- 
tion. Widely used in Health Institutions. Built 
for years of service—fully guaranteed. WRITE 
paren for literature and 

ew booklet, “BE GOOD 
TO YOURSELF!” 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 48, Mich. 


Gift Giving Made Easy 
A Subscription To 
POLIO LIVING 


THE PARAPLEGIA 





NEWS 
Are you a paraplegic? 
If so you should be 


reading the Paraplegia 
News each month. Lat- 
est on medical research 
rehab, self-care, gad- 
gets, paraplegic  per- 
sonalities, ete. 12 is- 
sues—$2.—-Lee Avenue, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 











25 Lb. Portable Respirator 


THE MIGHTY MITE 
Now...a portable respirator that goes 
where you go. Cased in lightweight 
aluminum. Allows maximum mobility. 
Write for information 


J. J. MONAGHAN CO. 
500 ALCOTT e¢ DENVER, COLORADO 


“Makers of the world’s finest respiratory equipment" 















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate 90ce a word. Cash with order. 








EQUIPMENT 


Aids for the Handicapped. The Hoyer Patient 
Lifter. The Hoyer Kartop-Lift. Write for free 
literature to Ted Hoyer & Company, Inc., 2221 
Minnesota Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 











FREE 
cushions, 
for post-polios. 
Locust Street, 


CATALOG Self-help equipment, 
grab-bars, lifts and gadgets 
Write SPECIALTY 
Santa Cruz, California. 


galloping 
especially 
8, 439 











HAND DRIVE CONTROLS 


WELLS-ENGBERG CO., 2505 Rural Street, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. Write Dept. ‘‘A’’ for literature. 








HOME STUDY INSTRUCTION 


ACCOUNTING—prepare at home for top paying 
career. Progress as rapidly as you wish. k - 
keeping knowledge unnecessary. For nearly 30 
years we have helped over 1,380,000 ambitious 
people help themselves Low cost-easy terms. 
FREE Accounting booklet. Write LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, a Correspondence Institution, 











Dept. H-637, 417 S. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 
PETS 

Dogs make "wonderfal pets and companions. Reg- 

istered Miniature Schnauzers, Miniature Poodles, 

Toy Manchesters, and Dachshunds. Write for 

more information to Anderson’s Kennels, Dept. 

A-3, R.R. 3, Bloomington, Ilinots. 








NOTICE 


Only the highest quality prod- 
ucts and companies are ac- 
cepted for advertising in POLIO 
LIVING Magazine. Write to 
these companies for more in- 
formation about their products. 
You can place your confidence 


in POLIO LIVING. 








EQUIPMENT 
“LaBERNE — a. Home Model 
Tilt Tables’ 
"Home Model Parallel Bars" 
"Shoulder Wheels" 
"Wheel Chair Work Tables" 
Write for Literature 
LaBerne Mfg. Co., Inc. P. O. Box 5245 





umbia, S. C 
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You can earn 


extra money 


As a POLIO LIVING 
Community Representative. 


Sell subscriptions to polios, doc- 
tors, therapists, nurses, hospital 
administrators and many others. 
Send for information telling you 
how to make extra money by han- 


dling POLIO LIVING  subscrip- 


tions in your community. 


Inquiries from organizations 
are invited. 


Circulation Department 


POLIO LIVING Magazine 
12 Ryan Drive 
Bloomington, Illinois 








THERAPISTS 
DOCTORS 


If you wish, you may attach 
a list of your polio patients’ 
names and addresses and 
they will each receive a free 
copy of POLIO LIVING. Or 
if you prefer to distribute 
copies to your patients, let 
us know, on your letterhead, 
how many to send you. We 
want to be of service in any 
way that we can. 











Give Polin Living for Christmas 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Name . 
Street __. 
pee 


Your occupation ___. 


_ Zone........ ee 


C] I Yr. $2. [Fj 2 Yrs. $3.50 [] 3 Yrs. $5 
as is enclosed. [| Bill me later 


Enter additional subscriptions on a separate sheet of paper. 


Clip and Mail Taday to POLIO LIVING 


12 Ryan Drive 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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TO ANYONE 
WHO HAS HAD 
POLIO 


A Complimentary Copy of POLIO LIVING 


Do you know anyone who had 
polio? Send their names and 
addresses to POLIO LIVING 

I2 Ryan Drive, Bloomington, Illinois 


Leok! in future issued -- 


” Homes to make living easier. *A respirator center plays host to 
Specially equipped for wheel- POLIO LIVING. March of Dimes 
chairs. Read about how to go financed centers use latest in 
about making your own home special polio care. Find out who 
better suited to your needs. is eligible for treatment? How 

many centers are there? Where 

are they located? 

¥ The Lantern Hotel in Worthing 
England is run exclusively for He Nancy Jo Olinger, Indiana, 
members of the Infantile Paraly- started taking piano lessons for 
sis Fellowship. It is equipped to therapy and recently gave her 
cater for the needs of those dis- own solo recital—playing entire- 
abled by polio. ly left handed. 
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